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auxiliary-brothers. 


Cardinal Falconio. 


porate name of the Society is: 
In September, 





about thirty miles north of New York City. 


Foreign Mission Society of America. 


under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 
jurisdiction of His Eminence John Cardinal Farley, who is Honora 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society o 
1916, it opened at Clark’s Green, Pa., in the diocese of Scranton, a preparatory house of 
studies with the corporate title of the Vénard Apostolic School. Here thirty-seven youths are following high 
school and college courses under the direction of six professors, five of whom are priests. 


jie Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary of America is located on a sightly hill overlooking the Hudson River, 
The place is called, in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 

The Seminary is under the direction of secular priests who have been organized as the Catholic 
Their object is to train priests for missions to the heathen and to 
help arouse the Catholics of our country to a clearer appreciation of their duty towards this particular need. 
The Seminary has at present a faculty of ten priests, twenty-five students of Philosophy and Theology, and ten 


Maryknoll. 


he movement was set on foot by Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, and the then Apostolic Delegate, 
It was approved by the Council of Archbishops at Washington, April 27, 
ized by Pope Pius X. at Rome, on the Feast of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, June 29, of the same year. 

On July 15, 1915, the young Society received from Rome the Decree of Praise and was placed directly 
It is incorporated in New York State and is under the spiritual 
President of the Corporation. 
America, Inc. 


191i, and author- 


The cor- 











HE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 

NOTRE DAME—Affiliated with The Catholic 

University of America and with Trinity College, 
Washington. 

A Select Day School for Young Girls. Conducted 
by the Sisters of Notre eof Namur. Primary, 
Intermediate and Academic Departments. 

Address: THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Notre Dame, 


THE FENWAY BOSTON, M: 


HE ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME, 
RoxBury, Mass.—Conducted by Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. A Select Boarding School 
for Girls. Primary, Intermediate, and Academic 
Departments. Special facilities for the study of 
Music ard Art. 


Manners ; Thorough Moral and Religious Training. 


Aims :—Physical Health; Solid Knowledge ; Cultured] 


Santa Clara College and Academy 
for Young Women and School 
of Art, Music and Expression 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Order of 
St. Dominic 


Address: The Secretary, Santa Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY 
EMMITSBURG MARYLAND 
Founded 1808 
Conducted by Secular Clergymen, aided by Lay Pro- 
fessors. Courses: Ecclesiastical, Classical, and Scien- 
tific, Pre-Medical, Preparatory, Commercial. Separate 


Department for Young Boys. For Catalogue address: 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor B. J. BRADLEY, LL.D., Pres. 


Address: THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Affiliated to the Catholic 


MARYCLI F University of America 


A Select College-Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Under the patronage of His 
Eminence. Cardinal O’Connell. Ideal location. 
Half hour from Boston. Private Rooms. French, 
Italian, German, Spanish. For terms address : 
Mother Superior, “MARYCLIFF,”’ Arlington 
Heights, Mass. 








CADEMY OF NOTRE DAME, 
LOWELL MASS.—For Residentand Day Pupils. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame (Namur). 
Founded in 1852. The Academic Department offers 
two Courses—the General and College Preparatory. 
For further particulars address SISTER SUPERIOR. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C.—A Catholic Institu- 
tion for the Higher Education of 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address 


THE SECRETARY. 








MT: SAINT JOSEPH ACADEMY, 
BricHtTon, Mass.—Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies. 

Courses offered include preparation 
for College, Normal School, and Com- 
mercial Pursuits. For further particu- 
lars apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 








“ JOHN’S PREPARATORY COL- 
LEGE, Danvers, Mass.— For 
Boarding and Day Students. Conducted 
the Xaverian Brothers, with the ap- 
proval of the Most Rev. Archbishop. 
Academic, Commerical and Preparatory 
Courses. 


Brotuer Director, Danvers, Mass. 
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“J HAVE only to lay my head 
quietly on the block, under 
the axe of the executioner, and at 
once I shall find myself in the 
presence of Our Lord, saying, 
“Here am I, O Lord! Thy litile 
martyr! I shall present my palm 
to our Lady and say, ‘ Hail Mary!: 
My Mother and my Mistress, all 
hail? And I shall take my place 
in the ranks of the thousands kill- 
ed for the Holy Name of Jesus, 
and I shall intone the internal 
Hosanna! Amen!” 
These words are from a letter 
written by Blessed Théophane Vé- 
nard in his cage at Tongking, 


shortly before his martyrdom on - 


the second of February, 1861. 
- ok 


UST as sending our troops to 
France will necessarily unite us 
more closely to our sister Re- 

public, so, too, will the sending of 
our priests to pagan lands bring 
us a wider comprehension. of 
“brotherly love” and a deeper 
appreciation of the fact that 
Christ wills all to be saved, and 
through His Church of which we 
are members. 
Ly 

HINA’S place on the war map 

seem to be “ somewhere” be- 
hind the line of trenches in the 
more pacific work of general trans- 
portation and agriculture. Already 
thousands of coolies from the 
southern districts of China, Can- 
ton especially, are being landed in 
France to refill the deserted fac- 
tories and fields. They will spend 
some time on Christian soil and 
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many, if not all, will later return 
to their native land. 

Rubbing elbows with their 
Christian fellow-workers may be 
God’s means of leading them to 
seek Baptism; at least it will re- 
move a little of the prejudice they 
may entertain about Christianity. 
Time will tell. Their sojourn in 
France will certainly affect their 
outlook on life; in taking away 
their pagan beliefs, it will either 
attract them to the truth or leave 
them in the mud of materialistic 
unbelief. 

God grant them edification and 
enlightenment in Catholic France! 
Then the reaction of their lives 
and influence will hasten the up- 
hill work of Christianizing China. 


' & 


CCASIONALLY someone but- 
tonholes us for the confidential 
query: “Do the Chinese really 
throw their babies away or isn’t it 
just a scare to advertise the mis- 
sions?” And then—“ Well,. they 
must be absolutely inhuman to do 
things like that; they’re not worth 
converting.” / 
And we have to explain again 
that it is a case not of fiendish cru- 
elty, but of dense, deplorable ig- 
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norance. For it is a curious Chi- 
nese belief that babies do not pos- 
sess a soul till about the time their 
teeth come, and consequently a 
newly born babe is but a soulless 
brute. Naturally then, if a little 
babe be unwelcome, if it happen to 
be a girl for whom, later on, a 
dowry must be scraped together, 
if the care of the child will be be- 
yond the parents means, is it to be 
wondered at if they treat it just as 
we would an undesired animal? 
After their offspring have reached 
the age “ when they have souls,” 
and are human beings, no mothers 
are more affectionate than the 
Chinese, nor more ready to make 
sacrifices for their children. 

Once taught that the little Babe 
at Bethlehem was Lord of the 
-world, the Chinese will more eas- 
ily comprehend how little children 
have immortal souls. 


sy sy 


“TXPERIENCE!” whistled 
ZEsop through his new 
teeth. 

America entering the World 
War is not experimenting, but 
drawing instead from the fund of 
experience gained by the Allies, 
thereby profiting from their suc- 
cesses and in considerable meas- 
ure avoiding their mistakes. 

Most of the failures, in any 
sphere of activity, are due to stub- 
born unwillingness to learn from 
the other man’s experience. 

Before the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society and Seminary 
were started, the two founders 
made a tour of the principal for- 
eign mission seminaries of Eu- 
rope—established, some for many 
decades, others for centuries—and 
from the Directors of these insti- 
tutions they gathered the fruits of 
their long experience, which later 
on were utilized in framing the 
constitution of the Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society of America 
and determining the rule of its 
Seminary at Maryknoll. 

Now, with the Society and Sem- 
inary well established, a second 
trip is being made by one of the 


founders, but though this time it 
is to a pagan land, it is again for 
the purpose of securing a first- 
hand acquaintance with the exper- 
ience of others long in the field, 
and gaining from their successes 
and their failures a practical com- 
prehension of actual conditions 
with the most workable program 
for producing results. 

There seems every reason for 
hoping that the work of Mary- 
knoll afield will have a propor- 
tionate measure of the success that 
is attending Maryknoll at home, 
at least if the biding by others’ 
experience affords any antecedent 
guarantee. 

-' § 


HILE poor man is wondering 

how much of the earth will 
be left him in the coming days of 
universal suffrage, he meekly 
takes a backward glance, 

As Christianity spread through 
the pagan lands in the early cen- 
turies, its doctrine of the equal- 
ity of all before God, its venera- 
tion of the Blessed Mother Mary, 
upset the general sentiment that 
woman was an inferior thing, and 
slowly righted the injustice that 
had made her the slavish toy of 
those who had power to overrule. 

The great number of women 
saints and martyrs accelerated this 
movement towards equality, until 
its very inertia overbalanced the 
scales and put woman on a pedes- 
tal, high above the miserable men- 
wretches. This was the Age of 
Chivalry, when every gallant 
Knight was pledged to his Lady’s 
bidding and doffed his visor in the 
castle elevator. 

Then came the age of study and 
the great universities, when men’s 
minds turned from jousts to mid- 
night tallows and the golden 
glow of romance faded into yel- 
lowed manuscripts. 

Alas, the so-called Reformation 


- broke into things, demanding li- 


cense in the name of liberty, and 
insisting that man believe what 
he please, whether it be true or 
not. Humanly, the reformers took 
the “ not.” 


A TIEMPTING to read a copy of 

THE Fretp Arar upside down, so 
as to make it last longer, drove a man 
crazy. We cannot be held responsible 
for the consequences if this mo:azine 
is held in any but normal position. If 
you do not find one copy lony enough, 
buy two. 








It was contagious, that war cry: 
“ The existing order is not, cannot 
be right.” After theology it in- 
fected philosophy also, producin 
some queer infidels, agnostics, an 
atheists. Then, vigorously, it 
tackled politics, revolutionizing 
monarchies into democracies 
(American and French); and at 
the same time the field of eco- 
nomics was invaded and the I. W. 
W. came to be. 

Now woman has adopted it into 
the social order, and with keen in- 
tuition has decided that it is man 
who has been on the pedestal all 
along and that he ought to be 
ashamed of his selfish self and 
come down and give up a share 
in the grand privilege of voting. 
The House of Representatives has 
ratified this momentous change, 
and women will be regarded as 
aliens no longer. 

But, someone has made a ter- 
rible mistake, voting is not a priv- 


ilege. It is a duty, ...and conse-_ 


quently a burden on life. Can 
Chivalry e’er survive the polls? 
What twists our heartstrings in- 
to a noose that strangles hope is 
the information that suffrage is 
making great strides in China. 
The same slavery of women 
that was common in pagan Eu- 
rope before Christianity taught 
men better, still exists in un-Chris- 
tian Asia. If ’tis true, ’tis ‘pity, 
that the Chinese ladies are to be 
deprived of the romantic “Age 
of Chivalry” that Christianity 
must inevitably have ushered in, 
and that they are not to be pedes- 
talled as the superiors of man 
(which they really are) before be- 
ing voted down to his brutish 
level. Please stop! you Chinese 
Suffragettes! and wait for a little 


~ taste of earthly heaven first. 


- of 
Lent is a Mite-Box season. 
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Mission Training. 


A Message of the Immaculate 
Conception, Patron of America, 
to American Catholics. 


HE story of Bernadette of 
Lourdes is one of the most 
beautiful of all stories. It is a 
story which tells not merely of 
the most beautiful things of earth 
but one which mirrors forth in 
the fullest and most resplendent 
manner—as no other story does— 
the most beautiful of all the gifts 
of heaven—the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mother of 
God. 
In the eternal mind of God, be- 


fore the world was made, when - 


the Incarnation of the Son of 
God and the Redemption of men 
were determined upon, the Immac- 
ulate Conception of the Virgin 
Mother of God was decreed in all 
its details. How God seems to 
have delighted in it! How He has 
poured out its resplendent and su- 
pernatural beauty on all that He 
has done for man in time and 
eternity ! 

The very first promise made by 
God to men was the promise of 
the Immaculate Conception. “She 
shall crush thy head,” said God 
to Satan in the Garden of 
Paradise, speaking of the Vir- 
gin Mother. “ Never for one mo- 
ment shall she be under thy 


power and even in her conception, . 


which shall be made immaculate, 
shall she begin thy complete over- 
throw.” 

When the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and the Redemption 
of men came to their actual ful- 
fillment they were prefaced by the 
announcement of the Immaculate 
Conception with which their ac- 








A PERPETUAL ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America may be secured 
gradually in as many payments as 
desired, provided the sum of fifty 
dollars is reached within two years 
from the date of the first payment. 




















complishment began. “ Hail full 
of grace,” that is, “ Immaculate,” 
said the angel to the Virgin 
Mother of God. 

Finally, after 1900 years, when 
Pius IX. decreed the Immaculate 
Conception to be an article of 
Catholic Faith, the Virgin Mother” 
herself appeared on earth to little 
Bernadette and after detailing and 
emphasizing in. many ways that 
the work of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is to bring about the con- 
version of souls by prayer and 
penance and humiliation and ev- 
ery possible way marked out by 
God, she proclaimed, March 25, 
1858: 

“T am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” 

“What is thy name?” asked the 
child over and over again in obe- 
dience to the parish priest. 

“My name,” answered the Vir- 
gin Mother of God, “is the Im- 
maculate Conception.” 

Her distinguishing name is not 
Mary—many others are thus call- 
ed—but the name she received 
from God in eternity, before the 
world was—the name by which 
she will be distinguished from all 
other creatures for ever and ever 


—the name which no other crea- 
ture will ever be able to claim— 
I am the Immaculate Conception. 

The revelation to Bernadette 
seems to go beyond the decree of 
Pius IX., which proclaimed indeed 
that the Virgin Mother of God 
was conceived without sin, but did 
not declare, as the revelation to 
Bernadette seems to imply, that 
the Immaculate Conception is her 
peculiar name whereby she is dis- 
tinguished from all other crea-_ 
tures. 

“TI am Who am,” said God, 
“that is my peculiar name which 
no other: being can claim.” 

“Tam the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” said the Virgin Mother of 
God to Bernadette, “that is my 
peculiar name which no other 
creature can ever possess.” 

The story of Bernadette of 
Lourdes is the story of the Immac- 
ulate Conception blossomed in full 
amongst men in the course of 
time, brought out in the most 
beautiful and touching manner 
possible. What should be espe- 
cially emphasized in this story, 
and yet is often lost sight of, is 
that which the Immaculate Con- 
ception herself chiefly insisted 
upon—the message regarding con- 
versions which she gave to Berna- 
dette. 

This message was not a sin- 
gle, isolated message, but rath- 
er a series of messages, all con- 
verging to the one point: Pray 


* and work for conversions. Ob- 


serve, too, that though the child 
besought her again and again to 
give her name, the Virgin Mother 
constantly refused, and for a num- 
ber of days, until she had reiter- 
ated and emphasized her message 
in many ways. Not until she had 
done this would she proclaim: I 
am the Immaculate Conception. 
As if she would say: I am indeed 
the Immaculate Conception but the 
peculiar office and work of the 
Immaculate Conception, which 
must be insisted upon and for 
which it was decreed by God, is 
to bring about the conversion of 
souls and therefore to have all 
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make use of the means of conver- 
sion—prayer and work of every 
kind ordained by God for conver- 
sion. 

Pray and work for the conver- 
sion of the countless souls now 
perishing—this is the message 
which the Immaculate Conception 
gave to little Bernadette and bade 
her convey to all. 

What amongst us in America 
should be chiefly insisted upon. is 
that it is a message of the Immac- 
ulate Conception to American 
Catholics above all, and has spe- 
cial application at the present time 
to their work in foreign missions. 


First of all, understand that in 
the Providence of God the sole 
National Patron of America is the 
Immaculate Conception. What 
does that mean? It means that 
the one being whom God through 
the appointment of His Church 


has made the Protector, the Lead-. 


er, the Model of America and 
’ Americans in the battle against 
Satan, is the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. How can it be possible that 
God should give to America the 
Immaculate Conception for its 
sole National Patron and that the 
greatest and most wonderful and 
important message of the Immac- 
ulate Conception should have no 
particular interest for America? 
Are we not justified in concluding 
—are we not forced to conclude— 
that of all people on earth Amer- 
ican Catholics are most bound to 
heed and obey that message? 

Some say that America is the 
sole nation on earth that has the 
Immaculate Conception for its 
National Patron. But if this be 
true—and it seems certainly true 
—does it not greatly emphasize 
the point in question? 

In the second place, the mes- 
sage of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, whilst laying down the duty 
of praying and working for the 
conversion of all souls who are 
without God’s grace, must in the 
nature of things have particular 
reference to praying and working 
for the salvation of those souls 
who stand in the greatest need 


and form the greatest number. 
But there are no people on earth 
who can compare with the pagans 
in point of numbers and wretched 
spiritual destitution. The pagans 
form two-thirds of the whole hu- 
man race—nearly 1,000. million 
souls—and they are beyond ques- 
tion in the most destitute spiritual 
condition possible. If therefore 
there are any people on earth who 
constitute a special object for the 
exercise of the message of the Im- 
maculate Conception it is surely 
the almost countless millions of 
wretched pagans. 

Besides all this, the pagans are 
just at this time in a condition 
more favorable for their conver- 
sion than at any former period of 
the 1900 years of Christianity. Up 
to a few years ago Catholic mis- 
sioners were largely prevented 
from working in pagan countries 
by the most terrible persecutions, 
but in recent times Western com- 
merce and civilization have pene- 
trated all the pagan lands and 
done away with all the barriers of 
exclusiveness and _ persecution. 
For the first time in 1900 years 
Catholic missioners are free to 
spread Christianity without hin- 
drance among the countless mil- 
lions of Japan and China and In- 
dia and Africa. Just before the 
great war began the Church was 
taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, pouring in her missioners 
and supplies amongst the pagans 
as she had never done before, and 
the conversion of the pagans was 
going forward by leaps and 
bounds. Over one million were 
under instruction to enter the 
Church at the opening of the war 
and the only reason why there 
were not five million or ten mil- 
lion was simply that the Church 
did not have the missioners to 
send into the work. Never in all 
the 1900 years of her existence had 
the Church so glorious a prospect 
for the conversion of the pagans. 

But the Great War began and, 
sad to relate! of all the havoc it 
has wrought the saddest is the ruin 
it has brought to the missions. 


Great numbers of the missioners 
were drafted into the European 
armies and the missions were left 
in the hands of the older mission- 
ers. Heroically these older mis- 
sicners have been struggling, but 
they have been unable to keep up 
the work, and daily their ranks are 
thinned by sickness and death. 
The poor Catholic missions are 
now going down every day. No 
new missioners are coming from 
Europe; the seminaries there are 
practically all closed, and for 
many, many years this dearth of 
missioners must continue. Not 
only has the Great War taken 
away the missioners, but it has cut 
off missionary effort of almost 
every kind from almost all the 
nations except America. Today 
America is practically the only 
nation on earth in any condition 
to help the missions. One thou- 
sand million pagans today are ina 
sense appealing to America for 
salvation. 

Could there possibly be a time 
when the message of the Immacu- 
late Conception should be more 


heeded by us? 
(To be continued.) 





Surely you wish to help train apos- 
tles for generations yet to come as 
well as for to-day. Get into one 
of the burse processions, then, before 
the files are complete. 





Among the many cordial wel- 
comes extended to Father Super- 
ior in the Far East, that given at 
Shanghai was unusually impres- 
sive. At the Astor House in that 
city, a banquet arranged in his 
honor was attended by over six 
hundred, including a score of mis- 
sionary priests. Large Catholic 
demonstrations are, of course, rare 
in pagan China, and a gathering 
of this size in welcoming an Amer- 
ican Catholic priest will doubtless 
help to bring home to the natives 
the fact that not all Americans are 
Protestant, as they have been led 
to believe by the notable absence 
of Catholics from the ranks of 
American missioners. 
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T he Pioneer’s Log. 
(Fr. Superior’s Knolligram.) 





T 9:30 I was due to say 
the “late” Mass and 
preach at the church of 
Fr. Tulpin, which is at- 
ended by the European 
and American residents 
of the capital. The 
church, a new one, is 
w& oS very attractive outside 

‘ ~ and very neat within. 
I found Fr. Tulpin receiving his 
parishioners in a room looking out up- 
on a pretty little garden. A few touches 
would make this mission rectory 
charming, but it is by scraping and 
saving the mites allowed for personal 
use that our missioners provide for 
much of what they rightly consider 
more necessary. Many distinguished 
persons find their way to Fr. Tulpin’s 
reception room who never notice his 
oil-cloth table-cover. I heard the 
names and titles of several, including 

Japanese high in the Imperial service 

and European officials of note. 

Fr. Tulpin came to Japan with the 











’ late Archbishop Osouf of Tokyo, and 


founded all the first missions in the 
north long before railroads were 
thought of in that section. He has 
been forty-two years in Japan. When 
I asked him if he had returned to 
France at any time he looked at me a 
moment in surprise and answered, 
“Why? When I left the Seminary it 
was for life.” ; 

This venerable missioner is hopeful 
for the future of Catholicity in Japan, 
the country to which he has given his 
heart as well as everything else. He 
has one particular ambition, and that 
is to see established before he dies a 
Home for Old People. He says that 
if he could get together five or six 
thousand dollars he could realize his 
desire, but—que voulez-vous? As he 
spoke, his hands opened and a sigh 
escaped him, and if I had had some 
millionaire’s book before me at the 
time, with the necessary signature, Fr. 
Tulpin could have chanted his “ Nunc 
Dimittis.” 


Three Japanese University students 
called in the afternoon to take me 
again to the Marianist Brothers’, where 
I was booked for an address to the 
Catholic Young Men’s Association, an 
organization founded by Mr. Yama- 
moto, a prominent layman of the Ca- 
thedral parish. I was glad of the op- 
portunity to tell these young men, who 
understood substantially what was said, 
something of the Catholic Church in 
America and of the Maryknoll hope- 
fuls. ; 

Later I visited a convent in the 


neighborhood, where I discovered an 
Irish nun, Sr. Elizabeth Cormack. She 
could hardly stop talking about Ireland, 
except to tell me how much she likes 
THE Fie_p AFAR and everything about 
Maryknoll. I told her five times that 
I was not born in Ireland, but she 
never once heard me and to this day 
believes that I am a son rather than a 
grand-son of Erin. 

I have thought often of those iso- 
lated Irish nuns, who live their lives 
in foreign lands with sisters whose 
native tongue is not theirs. How 
wonderful is the faith that binds and 
the Christ-love that sustains those con- 
secrated women! 





That evening I said good-bye to 
Tokyo, its Archbishop, and the: other 
kind friends of the Paris Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, and took the train for 
Kyoto. 

The country through which we 
travelled was green and fresh. Every 
inch of it seemed to be under cultiva- 
tion, and the Japanese cottages, with 
their thatched roofs neatly trimmed, 
looked “homey.” Here and there were 
little waterfalls, turning great wheels 
for little industries. 

The passengers slept, or occupied 
themselves with storing away the con- 
tents of white boxes—purchased at the 
stops—containing rice and odds and 
ends of fish, A man and his amiable 
wife, squatting on a nearby bench, en- 
joyed a good half-dozen of these boxes 
in all. She was a real housekeeper and 
he was a petted husband. She made the 
purchases through the open window 


and he furnished the coin. She opened 
the boxes and he had the first innings 
with the chopsticks. Once or twice the 
boxes disclosed undissected raw fish, 
which she cut with a little knife taken 
fromher sleeve. He, silent and solemn 
but always receptive, ate the precious 
morsels from the box cover which she 
deftly used as a carving-board. She 
managed to get the chopsticks after he 
had finished his tea—a.usual part of 
the purchase—and, as he had been care- 
ful not to drink it all, there was the 
fag-end of a meal for her poor self. 





Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, was 
reached about eight o’clock. A young 
Japanese, member of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Association of Tokyo, 
saw me settled in a rick-shaw and 
assured me that I should be taken di- 
rectly to the “Tenshudo,” as the Catho- 
lic church is called in this country. 
“Tenshudo” means literally, “ Temple 
of the Lord of Heaven.” 

Fr. Aurientis, Vicar-General of 
Osaka, welcomed me to his home, 
which is dingy and poorly-furnished. 
This venerable apostle has been forty- 
one years in Japan, and is one of the 
Professors of the Imperial University. 

The next day, after visiting the 
nearby convent, where cloisonnée is 
quite perfectly produced, and one of 
the great pagan temples of Kyoto, we 
took the train for Osaka. A feeling 
akin to loneliness came over me as we 
drove through the streets of this city. 
Here Bishop Chatron,—“the little Bish- 
op,” as we knew him in the United 
States,—lived until his death a few 
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months ago, after an operation that re- 
sulted in blood poisoning. 

Osaka is full of canals and is known 
as the Venice of Japan, but I must 
warn any sentimental readers not to 
envy those who pass their lives looking 
out upon these waters. We twisted 
and turned through the narrow streets 
and over the bridges until the Cathe- 
dral came into sight. The pastor, a 
Japanese priest, was there to greet us. 
He is small and thin, ‘with a gray 
beard that is correspondingly meagre, 
but he has a good head and a large 
heart and I enjoyed him. 

I slept that night in the guest cham- 
ber, which has a bed, a chair, a desk, 
some books, and an electric light bulb; 
but before enjoying my rest we took 
_ a survey of the late Bishop’s apart- 
ments. The Bishop had had two 
rooms, looking out on the canal, and 
lined with—tools of every description! 
Let the truth be told, then: this little 
Bishop, whose quaint letters to Amer- 
ica kept his priests from starving, was 
a tinker, a first-class tinker, and if it 
had not been for the shabby desk and 
poor wooden bed in one corner of the 
room, the episcopal apartments at 
Osaka could readily have been taken 
for a machine-shop. 





Osaka is a large city, and has many 
places of interest, but we had on our 
list only two to be visited: the grave 
of Bishop Chatron, and the Bright 
Star School conducted by the Brothers 
of Mary. 

Bishop Chatron is buried in the 
European cemetery, a plot of ground 
set aside exclusively for foreigners 
who have been living in Japan. A 
simple stone has been placed over the 
grave. On it is an inscription in seven 
Japanese characters, which translated 
read: Osako 

Bishop 
Religion 
Jules 
Chatron 
Lord 
Tomb 

From the cemetery we went to the 
Marianist School. This institution is 
well-situated, although practically sur- 
rounded by heathen temples and the 
residences of bonzes. Japanese and 
English are the languages of the house 
and Fr. Walter, a born American, 
knows both well, although he says Jap- 
anese is harder to learn than any five 
other languages put together. Perhaps 
it is with the language as it is with the 
people. An American layman said to 
me the other day, “ When I had been 
here two years I felt that I under- 
stood the Japanese, but now the longer 
I stay the harder it is for me to make 
them out.” 





At Kobe, a few hours’ run from 


Osaka, I sought Fr. Fage, who is pro- 
curator of the diocese and pastor of 
the European and American Catholics 
resident there. Fr. Fage was on his 
way to visit a sick person, and I 
started to accompany him, but at the 
first corner we ran into an elderly 
gentleman whom Fr. Fage presented 
as one of his parishioners. I recog- 
nized the newcomer’s name, and at the 


From Kobe to Nagasaki was to be 
my next jump, and a rather long one, 
—a night and a day. I found much 
food for thought as we skirted the 
picturesque bay of Omura and I rea- 
lized that we were not far from the 
islands where Catholic faith had en- 
dured without priest or altar for two 
hundred and fifty years. I had been 
told to look for consoling progress 
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same moment he threw his gray 
whisker curtain aside and disclosed— 
the Maryknoll Pin! 

I shook hands twice with this Fretp 
Arar subscriber and gladly accepted 
his invitation to visit his home on the 
next street. It was an interesting ex- 
perience. Born in New York, this 
gentleman has spent much of his life 
in the Far East. He is married to a 
Japanese wife whom he met in China, 


.and their home is typically Japanese 


and thoroughly Catholic. At the door 
I was introduced to the wife, who was 
taking care of a grandchild. My host 
then presented me with a pair of 
knitted slippers to fit over my shoes, 
and kicked off his own shoes before 
entering the house. He apologized for 
the trouble he was giving, but ad- 
mitted that on the whole he had grown 
to like these Japanese customs. He 
showed me his house, which was small 
but very attractive, and his treasures, 
—pictures of his family and old 
friends; told me his life story; and 
gave good testimony of the Faith that 
was persevering to the end. 


in the diocese of Nagasaki, and I knew 
I should not be disappointed. 

Bishop Combaz met me at the sta- 
tion and took me to the Cathedral 
compound, which lies just in the rear 
of the principal hotel and is reached 
by a long flight of steps. For years 
I had seen photographs of this church, 
nestling on its-hill, I knew that it had 
been dedicated to the twenty-six mar- 
tyrs who had been put to death on, the 
shore below. It was built by Bp. Pet- 
tijean, whose room in the Bishop’s 
house overlooked the harbor, where 
thousands of Christians, sewed in bags 
and weighted with rocks, had been 
drowned for the Faith of Christ. How 
often, in his first days there, Bp. 
Pettijean must have thought of those 
good souls and asked himself if it 
were possible that after such proof of 
love there was no Christian faith left 
in Japan. 

As we looked at the church a group 
of children entered for their evening 
prayer. Most of them were descen- 
dants of the ancient Christians, the 
Bishop told me. At the same mo- 
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ment I heard the regular beat of a 
small drum quite near, and on inquiry 
learned that it was from a Bhuddist 
temple just below us. Other children 
were there, who did not know that 
God is a God of love. The contrast 
was striking and disconcerting. 


Sunday followed the day of my ar- 
rival, and the opportunity was given 
me to assist at the ordination of the 
native deacons, which took place at the 
late Mass at nine o’clock. (It must be 
remembered that in Japan as in other 
pagan countries Sunday is a day of 
work, and the luxury of eleven o'clock 
Masses is not known here.) It was 
extremely interesting to watch the 
people mount the long flight of steps, 
bow reverently to the Crucifix that 
stands half-way up guarding the tombs 
of two missioners, slip off their shoes, 
and enter the church. - When it came 
time for me to go in I could hardly 
find either a spot uncovered with shoes 
on the outside, or an unoccupied space 
within where their owners knelt. The 
ceremony was without special incident 
but was followed reverently by all. 


The pastor of the. Cathedral is a Jap- 
anese priest, and there are no fewer 
than twenty-eight other priests of his 
race in the diocese. They are all de- 
scendants of the early Christians and 
they have “saved the day” for Japan, 
filling up the gaps caused by the de- 
parture of European priests for the 
war. I am assured that these Japanese 
priests are most satisfactory in every 
respect, and that their number could 
easily be doubled—and trebled—but for 
one thing. The call has only to be 
sent along the line and it would be 
possible at this moment to select fit 
material for the formation of one hun- 
dred priests, whose ministry would 
effect much for the future of the 
Church in Japan. The one thing lack- 
ing is the “root of all evil” —in this 
case a misnomer—which, at fifty dol- 
lars a year for each student, would 
provide for the education and suste- 
nance of these boys. 

There are plenty of good Catholics 
in the United States who would gladly 
back a promising student for the 
priesthood, but our friends in Naga- 
saki have yet to discover them. I am 
here with no gifts to dole out to poor 
missioners, and with many Maryknoll 
needs in prospect, but if I had a spare 
$750 I would leave it here for a Naga- 
saki Burse, and would feel that I 
should always have a good priest say- 
ing prayers for my soul, perhaps until 
the Judgment Day. 

In the Seminary there are twenty- 
six students. The building is typically 
Japanese, except for the dormitory. 
There the usual sleeping-mats have 


been replaced by boxes into which 
mattresses have been fitted. The morn- 
ing toilet is made out of doors in all 
kinds of weather. The students do 
their own laundry. 





On Sunday afternoon we visited 
Urakami, just outside of Nagasaki, 
where there is a parish of more than 
six thousand Japanese Catholics. Fr. 
Raguet, the pastor, has been in the 
mission since 1879. He has translated 
into Japanese the New Testament and 
our Protestant friends have made good 





FR. FERRAND WITH HIS CATE- 
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use of the work, giving him, however, 
proper credit. 

The church is new and massive, but 
bare and inadorned within. Six or 
seven hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren were there for the October de- 
votions. All the congregation recited 
the Rosary together in a peculiar 
chant, which includes an explanation 
of each mystery,—and which takes 
considerably more time than our own 
way. 

In the afternoon we walked over to 
the Novitiate of the Marianists and 
found more than sixty Japanese youths 
in training for the life of Teaching- 
Brothers. The house is well placed, 
with an excellent view, and is quite 
retired. The school, which is compar- 
atively new, has some four-hundred- 
fifty students. 

This visit finished a series of visits 
to the establishments of the Brothers 
of Mary, a series which began at Day- 
ton,- Ohio, and included Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, and Osaka. The 


work of these Brothers in Japan is of 
special note, because it is a marked 
success under difficult circumstances. 
They have the confidence of an ever- 
increasing number of Japanese parents, 
are highly respected by the educational 
and civil authorities, and are helping to 
break down prejudices. I hope their 
houses in the United States will send 
to them American subjects. This 
would add to their strength, because 
professors of English are much de- 
sired; and it would, I am confident, 
react upon the Society, as upon the 
Church, in the United States. 


Nagasaki was most restful and I 
should have liked to remain and visit 
some of the islands, but I am not mak- 
ing this trip for my health, so on 
Tuesday I packed the two bags, went 
through the usual farewell ceremony, 
and took the train to Shimonoseki. 

The night was spent ori the steamer, 
and the next morning we drew into the 
harbor of Fusan. It was my first 
glimpse of Korea. As I looked beyond 
the great rocks that rise above the 
water at the entrance of the harbor 
and saw the barren hills, I thought of 
the martyrs,—Just de Breteniéres and 
Henry Dorie, whose homes I had vis- 
ited in France, and the bishops, priests, 
and natives who in these modern times 
had shed their blood for Christ upon 
this soil_—and I could not help con- 
trasting my present entrance in com- 
fort with their untold sufferings. 

Fishermen in sampans were toiling 
for their morning catch, and white- 
clad Korean men thronged the wharf. 
Two missioners were there, Fr. Fer- 
rand and Fr Peschel, the latter a 
young priest who had come on his 
bicycle from a neighboring village. 
We had just time, before the train 
should pull out for Taikou, to visit Fr. 
Ferrand’s mission. Among the Japan- 
ese who have been flocking to this 
country in great numbers are many 
Catholics, and for them Fr. Ferrand 
was sent here from Japan. His mis- 
sion, he proudly asserts, was built by 
American money. His church is small, 
and he lives in a few poorly-furnished 
rooms, the whole reminding one of the 
poor Syrian establishments found in 
some of our own large cities, but Fr. 
Ferrand is quite content and hopeful. 





The country between Fusan and Tai- 
kou is not so attractive as that of 
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Japan, because the hills are bare, but 
the valleys are well-cultivated and 
some of the villages looked charming. 
The houses, low and thatched, were 
well separated and from the train ap- 
peared respectable, but Fr. Ferrand 
smiled when I praised them, and later 
I saw for myself what uncomfortable 
possibilities they possessed. The at- 
tempt to sleep in one of these villages 
is one of the regular experiences of 
mission life, the details of which are 
not, as a rule, readable. 

At Taikou we clambered into rick- 
shaws for a ride that opened my eyes 
to things Korean. White-dressed men 
and women at every turn; hats that 
looked like wired fly-catchers; femi- 
nine topknots of black hair; stately 
personages straight as arrows, carry- 
ing long pipes, little boys in white 
garments like their elders’, girls in 
pinks and greens,—these and a score 
of other novel sights kept me busy 
until we passed through the market- 
place into an open plain. 

Then, on a rise of ground in the 
distance, I saw two groups of sub- 
stantial buildings, each group well sep- 
arated from the other. To my sur- 
prise I learned that the more imposing 
compound belonged to the Catholic 
Mission, which is six years old. The 
other, which I did not get near enough 
to inspect, is a Protestant stronghold. 

Bishop DeMange, who is well under 
fifty, met us at the door of his resi- 
dence. The atmosphere here is more 
episcopal than I had sensed up to this 
time, probably because the house is 
newly-built and spacious and because 
the room into which I was ushered had 
red paint on its walls and some stuffed 
furniture formally disposed. A strang- 
er passing the establishment could 
easily imagine it to be the last word in 
modern conveniences, but he would be 
mistaken. He would wait in vain for 
running water, gas or electric light, a 
spring bed with its comfortable mat- 
tresses, or his morning bath. In winter 
he could whistle all day for steam or 
hot-water heat. These are all com. 
forts which I have not yet experienced 
so as to be impressed by them in any 
of our missions; least of all in Tokyo, 
where for several nights I wrote on 
my yellow block by candle-light at the 
archepiscopal residence. 





The more I saw of this mission at 
Taikou the more I. marvelled at what 
our missioners accomplish with a mini- 
mum of funds, by strict economy and 
the use of their brains. 

Here was a honse that, for form 
and substantial qualities, would com- 
pare favorably with many episcopal 
residences in the United States. A few 
hundred feet away was a structure 
quite as good, occupied by Sisters and 
their orphan charges. Below the ter- 





races was a seminary, designed to ac- 
commodate one-hundred-forty students 
and already sufficient for more than 
sixty. A wall for handball and a well- 
graded playground seemed to com- 
plete the picture as I looked out from 
my window, but later I found a ceme- 
tery strongly-enclosed in brick, the ma- 
terial which entered into the construc- 
tion of all the buildings. 





A PAGAN IDOL NEAR ST. BENE- 
DICT’S ABBEY, SEOUL. 


When later I asked the Bishop how 
he had managed even to erect these 
buildings I learned that they, like all 
mjssion buildings yet seen on this trip, 
were the fruit of personal labor and 
strict economy. As usual, a missioner 
had been the architect. The bricks 
were made on the ground, and most of 
the land was the gift of a well-to-do 
Korean Catholic. Other materials and 
labor were paid for to a small extent 
by the people, but the greater part was 
taken care of by friends of the Bishop 
or of his mission. 


Vocations abound here as in Naga- 


saki and nothing pleases the Bishop 
better than the assurance that he can 
call another Korean boy to prepare for 
the priesthood. We saw the seminar- 
ians in the classrooms, and they were 
earnest young men with good honest 
faces that made one feel that the for- 
tune of the Church in Korea would be 
better because of their faith and their 
zeal. In the chapel they were most 
reverent. Habitually they leave their 
shoes outside and enter in their thick 
white cotton socks. They sit on 
benches facing each other, and during 
Mass recite prayers aloud in a pecul- 
iar chant. 

The Bishop in full regalia, and my- 
self in “civilian garb,” as the French 
say, gave an exhibition to the town 
after dinner. The people, men and 
women, looked us all over, and the 
children followed us. Occasionally we 
met a Catholic, and his salute was 
magnificent. The hat, a precious thing, 
stayed on, but his restrained bow, 
solemn and reverent, was quite con- 
vincing. 





The next day I set out for Seoul. 
For a dozen years I had been in. cor- 
respondence with Bishop Mutel and 
was familiar with his photographs, so 
that it was not difficult to recognize 
him as he stood on the station plat- 
form. Every inch and at every mo- 
ment a Bishop, is this Vicar-Apostolic, 
but he is quite unconscious of the im- 
pression that his beautiful life—an 
open book—is making on all who come 
in contact with him. Large in view 
and big of heart, Bishop Mutel is 
a Catholic through and through. 

The Bishop’s house is_ physically 
cheerless, with its board floors filled 
with the dust of years, its bare walls, 
its poor oil lamps, and its general lack 
of small comforts; but the spirit that 
pervades it is so warm, so_ pure, so 
unconscioysly spiritual, that I realized 
more fully than ever how small an in- 
fluence material comforts exert in the 
life of the Catholic missioner. 





When I entered the church in the 
morning the Canon of the Masst had 
begun. Around the altar the supreme 
hush had fallen, but from the center 
of the church came the hum of many 
voices, the buzz of prayer from some 
three score Korean men and women, 
seated on the floor. All were dressed 








Mite-box gatherings brought us last 
year two thousand dollars, enough to 
provide for eight students. We are 
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INDUSTRIAL 


in white. The men wore their prec- 
ious headpieces. The women, veiled for 
their devotions, looked like a flock of 
white nuns. 

I lingered after the thanksgiving 
prayers, and sauntered down the 
church. Its gray brick, uncovered with 
plaster, revealed its strength and 
mounted here and there into high and 
graceful vaults. No fresco “artist” 
had stencilled its walls. With the ex- 
ception of a few benches for Euro- 
peans, a pulpit—a model of hand- 
carving by the pupils of the Benedic- 
tine Abbey —and the baptismal font, 
there were no church furnishings. A 
little group of women were making 
the Way of the Cross together, before 
returning to their homes, and later I 
learned they had been in the Church 
from one to two hours. 





In the course of the day I plied 
the Bishop with questions about this 
church, which would do credit to any 
episcopal see. I learned that a priest 
had prepared the plans and that an- 
other had carried the building to a 
successful completion after his death. 
The. mission grounds, now valuable 
property, were purchased with fore- 
sight when land was cheap. The 
church was started by the generous gift 
of a French lady, supplemented by 
smaller sums from other Europeans 
and by sacrifice offerings from the 
Koreans themselves. 

It is a mistake to think, as I know 
some Catholic travellers have thought, 
that these substantial churches of the 
Far East have been constructed with 
funds from the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith. The S. P. F. has 
all it can do to distribute a few dollars 
a month to Catholic missioners in va- 
rious parts of the world for their 
personal upkeep. Building in the for- 
eign missions depends, as a rule, upon 
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the charity of interested individuals, 
inspired by the initiative of bishops 
and priests and backed by the grace 
that comes from prayer. Occasionally 
a mission has funds on which to draw, 
or a society on which to fall back; but 
such a condition is far from being 
the rule, and where it does exist the 
funds are very limited. 

The mission buildings of Seoul num- 
ber fully a dozen. There is the pas- 
tor’s house, a one-story building where 
he is accessible to his parishioners; 
another house, Japanese in style, for 
the priest who has charge of the Jap- 
anese in Seoul; an asylum for neg- 
lected children, who are trained by 
the Sisters of St. Paul and whose 


ABBEY. 


handiwork in table linen and so forth 
is what the average American woman 
would call “just lovely;” and there 
are small schools for boys and girls. 
The grounds are well laid out in ter- 
races, planted with trees and veget- 
ables. From any point the view is 
excellent. Lack of resources and the 
need of a priest to supervise prevent 
the mission from making the land 
more productive. 





The Sunday Masses were well-at- 
tended by devout congregations, most 
of whom received Holy Communion. 
Ranks of white-robed men in their 
high hats occupied the epistle side, and 
there were steady files of white-robed 
women, with smooth black hair pasted 
down on small heads, and white- 
robed boys and little girls in pink and 
green, all entering the upper church; 
while Japanese men, women and chil- 
dren, with Japanese babies on the 
backs of mothers, sisters or brothers, 
were going into the crypt below the 
sacristy. 

The Bishop entered at the ringing 
of the last bell, and went .at once 
without ceremony to his throne. This 
consists of a wide armchair and 
kneeler, on a platform about a foot 
high, without canopy, and facing the 
altar, 

During the Mass the children, gath- 
ered with the nuns near a small organ, 
sang very creditably, in excellent time 
and up to tone. The Credo to me 
was especially significant, and as the 
young voices chanted the familiar 
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words, “Et unam Sanctam Catholicam 
et Apostolicam Ecclesiam,” I was 
thankful for the opportunity to see the 
partial realization of that desire of 
the Heart of Christ that we of all 
nations may be one as He and His 
Heavenly Father are One. 

At what cost, I thought, has this 
much been accomplished? And the 
answer lay in the tombs of martyrs, 
whose precious relics are in the crypt 


below the sanctuary. At what cost?. 


A further answer could be found in 


visit the seminary and the Benedictine 
Abbey, both of which lie on the out- 
skirts of the city at two opposite 
points, and to observe the celebration 
of a national holiday. 

The seminary is well located, with 
an outlook over the water, spacious 
grounds, and four buildings, substan- 
tially built but poorly furnished. All 
the buildings are low and of the gray 
brick which. is so common in the Far 
East. The chapel, a separate building, 
is neat and commodious. A special 








A CATHOLIC 


CHAPEL 


the life of the Bishop who sat alone 
across the sanctuary and who has seen 
forty years of service. What will be 
the cost of further development? I 
asked myself. What of the future 
here? Only God knows. The Korean 
Catholics are worthy. They are habit- 
ually prepared for sacrifices and they 
have already made many. And the 
Church makes progress through pain. 





In the cave below the sacristy are 


‘bodies of the martyrs of 1839: Bp. 
Imbert, Fr. Maubaut, and Fr. Chastan, 
all of whom have been declared Ven- 
erable. Of the victims of the second 
persecution, in 1866, there are twelve 
bodies: the Vicar-Apostolic, Bp. Ber- 
neux, and his coadjutor, Bp. Daveluy; 
six priests of the Paris Seminary; and 
four Korean laymen. Among the 
priests is Henry Dorie. Just de 
Breteniére’s body was here until 1911, 
when, at the urgent request of his 
brother, Fr. Christian de Breteniéres, 
it was removed to France. 





I stayed in Seoul long enough to 





THE KOREAN 
interest for the students lies in the fact 
that under one corner are the remains 
of Fr. Andrew Kim, a valiant young 
priest who was martyred for the 
Faith. A simple commemorative tab- 
let is there, bearing the Chi Rho over 
a palm branch, with the martyr’s name 
and the years of his life (1821-1846) 
beneath. 

The Superior of the seminary is a 
European and is assisted by native 
priests. There are one-hundred-two 
students. As there is a shortage of 
professors, new applicants are received 
only once every three years. Serious 
and well-mannered, the students give 
promise of great assistance to their 
Bishop, and I felt again that if I 
could meet someone with money who 
wished to make a good investment for 
the souls of his fellow-men and for 
his own I would recommend him to 
establish one or more scholarships at 
Seoul. 

The seminary cook has little think- 
ing to do. Breakfast here is like 
lunch, while lunch so closely resembles 
dinner that a student might easily be 


HILLS. 


deceived about the time of day. The 
substance of every meal is rice, which 
is mixed with beans so as not to en- 
onemee the disease known as beri- 
eri. 





At the close of the week I took train 
for Mukden, Manchuria, a ride of a 
day and a night. 

The conducter, accompanied by a 
train “boy,” entered soon after our 
start. I mention them because I wish 
to say that these individuals are, with- 
out exception, the most polite of their 
tribe I have ever met. The Japanese 
conductor almost cracks his backbone 
as he inspects each ticket and returns 
it to its owner. He makes one feel 
as if he were a benefactor of the rail- 
road company, rather than an intruder. 
The “boy” on the railway trains is 
generally the last word in politeness. 
He is usually hired as one who knows 
English, and as a matter of fact he 
does know some two or three dozen 
words. He uses them to advantage and 
they make a great impression on other 
Japanese who are less accomplished 
than himself. As we were getting into 
Mukden, after a night on the.train, 
the “boy” knocked at my compartment. 
Being already up and dressed, I pre- 
sented myself at the door. The “boy” 
was taken by surprise, but he made a 
profound bow and uttered the formula, 
“Get up.” I told him that my climbing 
days were over, and he bowed again. 





It was 6:30 as the train stopped. A 
few minutes later I found myself in a 
crowd of Chinese, headed for the main 
street in Mukden. In my haste to 
warm up I almost knocked over two 
Chinese girls, who were running in 
a zigzag line on their compressed feet. 
These stumps are a harrowing sight, 
and the only advantage I can see in 
them is that there seem to be no toes 
on which graceless walkers can step. 

Bishop Choulet had kindly sent a 
man to the station, and we recognized 
each other by means of a card in his 
hand and a couple of grunts A 
Chinese driver buttoned his heavy 
cotton-lined coat about his neck and 
ushered us into an open carriage 
built for one and a half, and we 
started for the Cathedral, about three 
miles away over rather open country. 

The mission compound is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall and entered 
by a gateway leading to the door of 
the Cathedral, an imposing Gothic 
structure composed of gray brick and 
stone and large enough for a thou- 
sand sittings. In the sacristy and in 
the church, where there is no heat, I 
caught a first impression of what it 
must mean to say or hear Mass on 
bitter cold days through a long Man- 
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churian winter. How little we stay-at- 
home Christians realize our comforts, 
who are always demanding more! 





Bishop Choulet, another alumnus of 
the Paris Foreign Mission Seminary, 
made me feel at home at once. He 
has been in Manchuria since 1880 and 
is the only European priest in Mukden. 
His coadjutor, Bishop Sage, recently 
died, some of his European priests 
were called home for war, and the 
remaining few are scattered through- 
out the vicariate. Under the present 
conditions it is useless to apply for 
more men. : 

Mukden is a typical Chinese city, 
ancient and dusty, with nothing par- 
ticularly. attractive about it but much 
that is of interest to a foreigner tak- 
ing his first peep at Chinese life. The 
head-dress of the women makes them 
look quite stately. Many of the men 
continue to wear ques. Long coats are 
in evidence everywhere, ears are 
covered, and clothing is stuffed for the 
winter, while furs are dangling in the 
shops. A group of clean-shaven 
young men, wearing glasses and what 
appeared to be cassocks, turned out to 
be Chinese in the regulation winter 
overcoat. ‘ 

As we went for a walk the Bishop 
told me about the church. The former 
one had been burnt to the ground by 
the Boxers, and with it had perished 
the bishop, two priests (one Chinese), 
two French nuns, and about three 
hundred native Christians. The Gov- 
ernment later paid to the mission an 
indemnity and erected a monument to 
the massacred Christians. Opposite 
this monument is the new church, an- 
other tribute to the’ skill, patience, and 
economy of the Paris Seminary priests. 
Its towers can be seen for miles. As 
at Seoul, the strength of construction 
is seen within. The apse contains, be- 
sides the main altar, several side altars 
and confessionals. There is no fresco- 
ing. I have seen little of such decora- 
tion in these mission churches; but 
their sacristies and vestment cases are 
well-equipped, and the altar linen is 
always in excellent condition. 

In the afternoon we visited the nuns 
in the adjoining enclosure, — three 
French women who are training Chi- 
nese virgins for missionary work in 
the vicariate. Vocations are plentiful 
and the assistance given ‘by these ex- 
cellent Chinese women in the various 
missions is precious. They wear a 
simple blue dress and when seen indi- 
vidually are hardly distinguishable as 
engaged in the service of the Church. 





“Lo, I have set Thee this day over 
the nations, and over kingdoms, to 
root up,and to pull down, and to waste, 
and to destroy, and to build, and to 
plant.”—Jer. 4. 10. 
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ROM the Field Afar we have 
received the following evi- 
dences of interest: 

AFRICA—Letter and cancelled stamps, 
Bp. Biermans, Nsambya; letter and 
promise of Mass, Fr. Rottgering, Bud- 
aka; letters, Fr. MacLoone, Iganga; 
Fr. Rogan, Dar-es-Salaam. 

CHINA—Letter and cancelled stamps, 
Bp. Henninghaus, Yenchowfu; Report 
of Catholic Missions in China, Fr. 
Planchet, Peking; letter and photo- 
graphs, Bp. Choulet, Mukden; almanac, 
Sicawei Press, Shanghai; letters and 
promise of Masses, Fr. Espelage, Wu- 
chang (yearly): Fr. Arcaud, Chefoo 
(2), Fr. Jarreau, Canton (1); letters 
and photographs, Fr. Hubrecht, Tien- 
tsin; Fr. Champeyrol, Hongkong; Fr. 
‘Fraser, Taichowfu; Fr. Ouang, Kin- 
hwa fu; Fr. O’Leary, Kashing; Fr. 
Robert, Hongkong; Fr. Haloux, mobi- 
lized in France. 

INDIA—Letters, Bp. Legrand, Dacca; 
Fr. F. D’Souza Fajir; Fr. Vaz, Kar- 
unkanni; Fr. Monteiro, Loutulim; Fr. 
Mudathumchaly, Kathamangalam ; let- 
ter and promise of Mass, Fr. Colli, 
Secunderabad (1); Fr. Gysman, Pati- 
ganda (2). 

JAPAN—Letter. Fr. Thiry, Nagasaki. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Letter from 
Fr. Hinterhuber, promises of Masses 
from himself and 10 friends. 








Divine Providence ts a good mother, 
but we must not tempt God. 


INDIA. 


We have never seen St. 
Martha’s Hospital in Bangalore, 
but we know a missioner who 
was once a patient there and 
yet escaped with his life. This 
gives us a kindly feeling to- 
wards the institution, conducted by 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
and makes us especially interested 
in what one of the nuns writes of 
its work: - 

The hospital was founded about 
thirty years ago. As there was no such 
thing in the city, the neglect of the 
poor Indians was very great and we 
felt sure that our work would produce 
immense good. 4 

The results are beyond every expec- 
tation. The number baptized each year 
—generally at the point of death—is 
from sixteen to seventeen thousand. 
Hundreds from our own fold—but 
black, doubly black sheep—have been 
reconciled after an absence ffom the 
Sacraments for years. Indeed a hos- 
pital is a place where opportunities for 
such good are many and great. 

Our work is not limited to this hos- 
pital only. We make daily visits to 
the different plague camps and isola- 
tion hospitals, as well as to the other 
ordinary hospitals now established in 
the city. The plague-stricken and the 
cholera and small-pox patients look 
forward to the hour when our Sisters 
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VISIT IN 
(Fr. Hennessey, Director of the Holy Cross High School, Hashnabad, kneeling.) 
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enter their wards and the harvest then 
is very abundant. No less delighted 
are the poor Indians in the surround- 
ing villages, which we frequently visit. 
As hospital Sisters we have access to 
rich and poor, to high and low-caste 


people. 





Some time ago I read in an Amer- 
ican paper that Catholic missions had 
no “lady doctors.” To prove that this 
is wrong, I will state that we have 
four. Two of these are Sisters of our 
own community. One has been work- 
ing here for the past twenty-five years 
without ever leaving her post, even for 
a day—such things as “holidays” are 
unknown in our community. The other 
was trained in the Madras University, 
from which she has her diploma. We 
are also assisted by a young East In- 
dian and a Hindu, both recent converts 
who have given their services to our 
hospital for the love of God and His 


r. 
These doctors, especially the Sisters; 
are much sought by the natives, who 
esteem and venerate them as something 
almost divine. Indians are naturally 
superstitious and they say that the 
mere touch of God’s people is healing. 
In all confidence they flock to the Sis- 
ters by hundreds every day. 

Women come to us in large numbers, 
for they object to being treated by 
male doctors. In fact, no Moham- 
medan woman must ever be seen by a 
man. This is why our compound is 
full of well-covered carriages and 
carts in which our female patients are 
concealed. 





I have not mentioned that about one 
hundred persons are fed, clothed, and 
cared for daily and that from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred a 
day receive medical advice and medi- 
cine. All this is given free of charge, 
because our patients belong mostly to 
the very poor classes. 

If you could spare us some of the 
books you publish at Maryknoll, for 
instance, Stories from The Field Afar 
and Four Martyrs of Tonkin, we 
should be most grateful to you. We 
don’t know what to give our patients 
and nurses to read. They love A Mod- 
ern Martyr and this book has been 
through the hospital so many times 
that if it had legs to walk, I am sure 
it would find its way round by itself, 








The Field Afar will be sent 
for one year to anyone address: 
10 copies (12 issues) for $8.00 


— 4g 20.00 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF UN- 
SQUELCHED TRAGEDIANS 
—AT MARYKNOLL— 


Did sport themselves in melancholy joy 
Upon the boards, before our diamond 


eyes, 
Not long ago. With nutty puns they 
strove, 
By forcing laughs, to ban sobriety— 
And thereupon, inspirea to change to 
tears 
Our gayety, they most unholily 
Exhumed brave Spartacus, to murder 


him 

Again. With witches’ magic, song and 
clog 

Untiring, they stirred the very heart 
strings. 


And when the last emotions of our 


souls 
Had spent themselves, they threw be- 
fore our eyes 


Most wondrous pictures from the 
Knolliscope. 
The admission charged was quite in- 
adequate, 
To gauge the worth of so sublime a 
play; 


But what we find amazing is to see 
The actors still at large unchloro- 
formed. 





URING the recent coal famine 

we have often thanked the 
Providence that guided our found- 
ers to a wooded farm. In those 
terribly frigid days and nights of 
last month, when the chattering 
teeth of homeless polar bears made 
conversation impossible, the build- 


ings at Maryknoll actually grew © 


warmer inside as the mercury 
dropped without. 


The manual labor hour, every 
day, sends a mob of husky woods- 
mcn from the c:assroom to the 
splinter groves, and ever and anon 
their merry voices can be heard 
as the warming plunk of ampu- 
tated limbs applauds their ancient 
saws. Returning, they bring with 
them vast stores of logwood, cut 
to fit the furnace doors. 

The tales of suffering in nearby 
cities through lack of fuel made 
us regret deeply that there was 
no way of sharing our blessings, 
but only an airplane could have 
covered the miles between our 
supply and those who were in 
want. Now that the worst is over, 
our weatherman tells us it is gone 
to stay. We sincerely pray that he 
is right. 





Among the distinguished visit- 
ors of the month was, and is, a 
Russian nobledog. From a certain 
hot place down South, noted alike 
for rheumatism and _ alligators, 
there has come this blueblood 
Wolf Hound. A genuine aristo- 
crat, tracing a curvilinear descent 
on his mother’s side back to the 
Ark, he seems nevertheless to be 
affiliated with the Bolsheviki and is 
never more democratic than when 
gambling with Collie for the vil- 
lage green. Just six weeks old— 
he’s the cutest little doggone dog 
you ever saw. 

To in’ erest the affectionate pub- 
lic in our home life, and put them 
au courant with the family gossip, 
we have decided to give them the 
honor of christening this noble 
dawg. No conditions are imposed 
in our dog-naming contest. It is 
open to all, from the President to 
yourself. And the winner will be 
felicitated with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘ 








THE CHI RHO RING! 
| 
So Order now 
Three weeks required 
Sterling silver........ $3.00 
10-karat gold......... 5.00 
14-karat gold......... 6.00 


Field Afar Office, Ossining, N. Y. 
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The Auditorium and Museum 
in St. Joseph’s palatial transform- 
ed barn opened simultaneously on 
a consecutive moonlit night last’ 
week, with a good attendance of 
American spectators and oriental 
relics. Thus East met West. 

The entertainment in honor of 
the great event was of the sort 
that cheers the marrow of your 
benes, a very ebullition of Mary- 
knoll’s high and habitual spirits. 

The Hall is really a delight to 
the eye and: the heart, and fills a 
long felt want in supplying a place 
where all can assemble at once for 
recreation, games, concerts, and 
lectures (illustrated or curtain). 

On this, the opening night, we 
charged no admission fee, as the 
Hall hasn’t yet been paid for. (See 
** below.) 





I enclose a check for ten dollars 
to help make that barn into a respec- 
table house. In these days of topsy- 
turveydom, why should not a barn be- 
come a house when a civilized world 





* This last sentence, benevolent reader, 
has deep significance. It is a sample of 
the co-called “indirect appeal.” We have 
been advised, when in need of anything, 
to get it through an “indirect appeal” in 
Tue Frietp AFAR. 


We have used this indirect appeal, 

Dear Reader, 

Time and again. 

Perhaps we have been too indirect. 

People think we are satiated, when, 
in reality, 

It is only our deep modesty, and 

Our paralyzing bashfulness. 


is going mad and becoming a charnel 
house? And meanwhile, why should 
not a few pagans be turned into Chris- 
tians to replace the Christians who are 
becoming—what ? 


Thus wrote a priest-friend re- 
cently. Now that the transforma- 
tion has been accomplished we are 
sure our benefactor will be inter- 
ested to see the result. 





We learn with regret of the 
death of the Rev. Thomas P. 
Grace, late beloved pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I. 
Maryknoll has many times felt the 
warmth of his truly Catholic and 
priestly charity. May sweet Jesus 
rest his soul! 
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For You. 


-[ N a previous issue we announc- 


ed the gratifying results of our 
propaganda for subscriptions. The 
increase in circulation, however, 
must be discounted by the num- 
ber who fail to renew. 

Every month a goodly portion 
ignore the “third warning,” and 
we are forced to drop their names 
from our list. Were this due to 
dissatisfaction with the paper, we 
would remain silent and stare 
grimly towards the setting sun, 
but in the majority of cases we 
find the delinquents “ just didn’t 
get around to it,” for sooner or 
later they rally to the flag once 
more. 

Could we rejoice in prompt re- 
newals as well as fresh recruits, 
we should soon have in sight the 
50,000 circulation so long sought 
and sighed for. 

Won’t you take a New Year’s 
resolution to “do your bit,” for 
the pagans by just daring us to 
take your name from our sub- 
scription list? Thus will you live 
to a ripe old age, and go down 
peacefully to your grave unboth- 
ered by that remorseful anguish 
which besets Field Afar slackers. 





It is not that the dollar is weighty, 

It is not that their watch is in hock; 
But the trouble is this, gentle reader, 
Our subscribers run down, like a clock. 
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7E werepleased 

to have with 

us for a few 
days the three 
newly - ordained 
Maryknoll priests. 
It was a blessing 
for the house to 
have them> spend 
some time here, 
and their celebra- 
tion of Solemn 
Mass on the Feast 
of the Epiphany was to every aspirant 
a presage of the happiness that is in 
store for him. 














_The second of February is the offi- 
cial feast of the House. Besides com- 
memorating the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin, it is also the date on 
which Blessed Théophane Vénard was 
martyred, in 1861. We celebrated it 
by a Solemn Mass, and also, it must 
be confessed, by a square dinner, be- 
cause “ Mother,”—who will pardon the 
violence of this introduction to the 
reading public,—would have it so. And 
since you have made her acquaintance, 
let it be known by these presents that 
“Mother” is a very important person- 
age around here, who generally has her 
way in these matters. She knows 
what “my boys” need, and when she 
says it is time for a feast, there is 
nothing left for mere man to do but 
gracefully acquiesce. So Blessed Théo- 
phane’s day came and went, and left 
us a little closer together, as does 
every reminder of our common cause. 





The examinations are behind us, to 
the unconcealed satisfaction of most 
of the boys. Not.examinations for the 
draft, it must be said, nor yet in the 
gentle art of knitting,—nothing quite 
so modern, but just good, old-fash- 
ioned examinations in Latin and Greek 
and the rest of it. No startling specu- 
lations about Indo-European roots or 
new ways to capture a submarine were 
put forward, but the boys showed that 
they have had their coats off during 
the past semester, so that we all re- 
ceived new assurance that we are about 


on the right track. And now we are 


back at the old routine, trying to learn 
something else to be examined in. 





Down here the tension about this 
trip to China is getting pretty serious. 
One man laid in enough carpenter’s 
tools the other day to scuttle a ship. 
He says he is going to build a church 
with them next year, Another rever- 
end gentleman has bought a new trunk 
which appears to be built for an ocean 
voyage, while still another is sitting up 
nights to learn Chinese history. And 
we are not mentioning him who took a 
trip home last month to say good-bye 
to the folks! Since all cannot go, it 


begins to look as if the first Ceremony 
of Departure will be something of a 
survival of the fittest. 





God is good to every person in the 
world, and we are no exception. In 
many ways and various, He manifests 
His care over us, spiritually and ma- 
terially. In the last-named respect He 
is furthering our work in a way that 
gives us increased confidence for the 
future. ~ Now it is a lift from some 
one of those who have been our sup- 
porters from the start; now a boost 
from some new-found friend; and 
always something. Not that our in- 
come tax is much of a burden, but 


still the bookkeeper has use for both 


sides of the cash book and his goose 
hangs high. 

The Procurator regards Mr. Hoover 
as one of the great benefactors of the 
human race. Like all Procurators, he 
had a tendency towards the conserva- 
tion of food, and when he could give 
free rein to it under the protecting 
aegis of the food administrator, the 
Vénard saw a succession of foodless 
meals that made one victim remark, 
“ How about a little less Hooverizing, 
and a little more Fletcherizing?” 

So the Procurator’s first fervor 
cooled a little, and we came back to 
earth and to the fruits thereof; al- 
though not without reasonable effort to 
save food and help win the war. 


Fr. Kennelly, S.J., our able cor- 
respondent in Sicawei College, has 
the happy faculty of compressing 
facts into small doses easily as- 
similated. 
nephew, a Vénard student, he 
writes, with the solicitude of an 
uncle: 


Received your letter of —no day, no 
month, no year. I thought Americans 
were business people, but such facts 
would prove the contrary. Date your 
letters briefly and punctually, and then 
they will have some historical value. 

It will be a great pleasure to meet 
Fr. Walsh in Shanghai. We shall 
talk over business when we meet, and 
I assure you it will be in thorough 
American style—push and rush—so far 
as those western ideals can be applied 
in lethargic China. There are splendid 
openings here. The marvels of relig- 
ious China are yet unwritten. The 
missioners are too absorbed at present 
in the work of conversion and organi- 
zation, but when these marvels shall 
be written, they will fill a glorious page 
in the history of the Church. 





Train the little ones to use a mite 
box for love of Jesus Christ. 


In a letter to his- 


Does any English-speaking teacher 
wish to offer her services to an excel- 
lent community of nuns in China? 

These services will be most welcome, 
for even a few years. Any one inter- 
ested may address the Editor of this 
paper. 








We were much pleased to receive 
from a German priest this ap- 
preciation of the Life of Théo- 
phane Vénard, the young French 
missioner martyred for the Faith 
in Tongking in 1861: 


Please send me a copy of “A Mod- 
ern Martyr.” It is one of the most 
beautiful, stirring, and edifying works 
I have ever read. It should be in all 
seminaries, and above all in the hands 
of every priest. Théophane Vénard is 
a saint we can imitate, a child of our 
own times from that beautiful country 
which has given so many missioners to 
the Church. He is a true Frenchman. 





The St. Charles Borromeo 
Burse, a recent addition, expresses 
most eloquently the interest in 
Maryknoll’s work taken by an 
“unknown” priest benefactor. 
To him a mark of gratitude for 
God’s blessings, it means to us the 
continued guarantee of a student- 
apostle’s yearly expenses. 

The growth of the Burse list 
naturally begets a proportionate 
increase of confidence in our sta- 
bility. It is our fond hope to see 
Maryknoll so well founded on 
Burse rocks that its efficiency will 
be wholly unaffected by the ebb 
and flow of our income from other 
sources. 








Perpetual Associate Membership. 

Membership in perpetuity requires 
payment of fifty dollars. (The full 
amount need not be given at one time, 
but should be completed within twe 
years. ) 

If secured for a person now living, 
it will continue, after his or her death, 
as long as the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society shall exist. 

If secured for a soul departed, it is 
called a Perpetual Memorial Associate 
Membership. 

May we suggest that you enroll your 
beloved dead as Perpetual Associate 
Members of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society? 


Address: 
Maryknoll : Ossining, N. Y. 
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January Progress. 














THE HELPING HAND. 








RECEIVED AT MARYKNOLL.: 


Altar linens; surplice; clothing; 
stoles, medals, badges; books; pictures ; 
beads; socks; cancelled stamps, tinfoil, 
etc., from Canal Zone, Conn., Ill., Ind., 
Ky., Md. Mass. N. Y., Pa, R: 1; 
old gold, jewelry, etc. from Mich., 
Mo., Newfoundland, N. Y., Pa., R. I. 


RECEIVED AT THE VENARD. 


Books; statue; flowers and Christ- 
mas decorations; candelabra; Crib; 
surplice; clothing; household linen; 
candy; bread; blankets; rug; silver- 
ware. 


NEW PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES. 

Living: E. M. F.; Mrs. M. M.; Mrs. 
K. DBs FB. L. 

Deceased: Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy; 
Hannah J. Gerior; James and Veronica 
Clark; Rev. M. A. O’Sullivan; Mrs. 
Julia Barrett; Mrs. Cobb; Mr. Cobb and 
brother; Mary Hearn. 





N your charity pray for: 


Rev. T. P. Grace Mrs. McCallister 





Very Rev. C. Dunn 
Rev. J. J. Keane 
Rev. James Lee 
Rev. M. O’Farrell 
Rev. J. Scully, S.J. 
Mr. C. Grandcourt 

- Mother M. Quirk 
Agnes Coyne 
Mary Bohlinger 
Elizabeth Bohlinger 
Edward Joyce 
Michael Tierney 
William Tierney 
Patrick McGauran 


Mrs. Mary Fraser 
Terence Reilly 
Owen Gallagher 
Mrs. S. McKenna 
Mary Kretz 
Eugene Hart 
Thomas Golding 
Mrs. B. Schmitzer 
Daniel Cotter 
Patrick McElroy 
James Kelly 
Michael Whalen 
Mary Ryan 


STUDENT BURSE PROGRESS. 
A burse er Foundation ig a sum ef money, the 
interest of which will support and educate, contia- 
uously, ene ef our students for the priesthood. 


MARYKNOLL BURSES (Complete). 


Cardinal Farley Burse......... ,.$5,000 
Sacred Heart Memorial Burse... 5,000 
John L. Boland Burse........... 6,000 
Blessed Sacrament Burse ....... 5,000 
St. Willibrord Burse .....cecces 5,000 
Providence Diocese. Burse ...... 5,000 
Fr. Elias Younan Burse ......... 5,000 


Mary, Queen of Apostles, Burse.. 5,000 

. L. of Mraculous Medal Burse 5,000 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 5,000 
Holy Trintty Burse ..cccccscves 5,000 
Father B. BUG. os éxcapiaccces 6,273.31 
Bishop Doran Memorial Burse .. 5,000 
St. Charles Borromeo Burse .... 5,000 


MARYKNOLL BURSES (Incomplete). 
Abp. John J. Williams Burse. .*$5,279.21 


AL SOME B06 55.6.0. 65.6 6:56.6.5.0:5,00 3,220.84 
Cheverus Centennial School 
PEM bo sae5o Vieesaledrodlose< 3,192.12 
C. Wi. Bs Le Bareer...c... _ es: 4,200.00 
Shi DORSIR BOISE 6:5 0.ci6.0 vaues 2 4,111.76 
Ah Souls TOBE oso ickk cre ees 3,245.84 
Cheverus Centennial Burse .... 3,197.12 
Sti FOGEBN PS os vais e0ie.06 2,582.90 
Holy Ghost Butee «soc cciecicccss 2,301.19 
O. L. of Mt. Carmel Burse..... 2,033.89 
Curé of Ars Burse ..:....000 1,803.30 
Sti COMMnOG BOISE: «0... 660.66 05.0 1,706.90 
Si FOO THGTRO oe.0.s caineeceee 1,682.17 
PUNE A TERM oo -aia les oladiniée 6:0. 1,567.00 
Holy Child Jesus Burse ....... 1,230.89 
Precious Blood Burse ........ 1,200.00 
St, Anthony Burge ...cevteccs 1,172.60 
St. DOMINIC ABIIE nic o.0. 50:00 5:00 1,129.07 
- Fr. Chapon Memorial Burse ... 1,068.37 
Holy Eucharist Burse ......... 1,002.00 
Fall River Diocese Burse ...... 951.15 
O. L. of Sacred Heart Burse . 892.86 
Sb ARNO TERS. G6 ie 5 a6 bss 797.22 
St. John the Baptist Burse .... 574.50 
St. Francis of Assisi Burse .... 504.53 
St, Stephen: BUSS. 6.6 s'0i5-03 00.0% 347.00 
Bl. M. Sophie Barat Burse .... 311.00 
Susan Emery Memorial Burse.. 307.20 
Holy Family Burse ........... 255.00 
St. Lawrence Burse .......... 237-75 
St. Francis Xavier Burse ...... 233-51 
Bernadette of Lourdes Burse.. 219.75 
SEs TR GIRS oa. 5. 5066s se sieis:oc0. 185.85 
OF EOF METEP BOISE oS sccks 176.54 
St. Boniface Burse ........... 153.40 
Si. AGN@O BOGRe ois hicciies cee 151.25 
Our Lady of Lourdes Burse.... 150.00 
Immaculate Conception Burse.. 146.00 
Dunwoodie Burse ...........- 123.70 
Fr. Chaminade Memorial Burse. 117.08 
Children of Mary Burse ....... 116.00 
All SGUniS (BOISE ccc cic ieses 102.45 
Bl. Margaret Mary Burse ..... 100.00 


THE VENARD BURSES (Incomplete). 
Little Flower Burse ......... $2,099.49 


Bl. Théophane Vénard Burse .. 1,421.00 
Cy ABMESE wwctessgenece scsi seis 650.00 
Bl. Sacrament Burse ........ 618.50 
St. Aloysius Burse ........200- 108.00 


Any burse or share in a burse may be 
donated in memory of the deceased. 


*On hand but not operative. 
t$1,000 on hand but not operative. 


If the maintenance of an aspirant 
for the priesthood at Maryknoll or 
The Vénard appeals te you, you may 
satisfy this holy desire by the offer- 
ing of two hundred and fifty dollars 
for one year. 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Abp. Williams Catechist Fund $10,500.00 
Foreign Mission Educational 
Rasa SANs NSN Gh tiple, ecdi's6- 4/6 0-4 5,000.60 
1,535.05 
1,700.00 
648.36 


Anonymous Catechist Fund 
Bread Fund 


Ce eeeeeesseses 


Ce 


FROM YOUR STATE AND OTHERS. 


NEW 
STATE GIFT SUBSCRIBERS 
Alabama I 
oe 2 
alifornia 90.95 2 
oe ~~ = 
onnecticut 137.35 2 
Dis’t of Columbia we a 
Florida I 
Georgia 4 
Illinois 43.30 5 
Indiana 6.00 2 
Iowa _ 1.00 6 
Kansas 11.00 
Kentucky 51.00 I 
Lousiana 7.00 2 
Maine 8.50 4 
Maryland 30.00 I 
Massachusetts 681.89 43 
Michigan 41.00 2 
Minnesota 7.60 2 
Missouri 84.00 I 
Montana 30.00 
Nebraska 1.00 
New Jersey 50.53 6 
New Hampshire 5,103.00 
New Mexico I 
New York 884.37 324 
North Carolina 1.00 
North Dakota 2 
Ohio 58.01 2 
Pennsylvania 3,883.44 161 
Rhode Island 97.53 8 
South Carolina I 
South Dakota 4.00 I 
Tennessee I 
Texas 13.00 
Washington I 
West Virginia 38.80 I 
Wisconsin 7.50 3 
Wyoming 5.00 
FROM BEYOND THE BORDERS. 
Canada $10.41 4 
Canal Zone 2.50 I 
England I 
Japan 3 
Hawaiian Islands 3.50 I 
Newfoundland 5.60 


Panama 2.00 
Philippine Islands _ 5.00 


Total of New Subscribers, 670 





+ THE FIELD AFAR + 


Fesruary, 1918 





A Letter from Cardinal Gibbons. 
January, 1918 


To the Teachers and Pupils of our Parochial Schools: 

The President of our beloved country, who is also President of the Red Cross, 
has issued a call for all schools of whatever kind to become Auxiliaries of the Red 
Cross, and each pupil in each school a Junior Member of the Red Cross. His 
desire is not only to add the efforts of all the children to the work of the Red Cross 
in sustaining the fighting forces of the nation, but to teach by practice to the 
children those lessons of unselfish love and service which must be part of the 
education of every child if this Republic is to endure as a Christian nation and 
remain the haven of Freedom. 

In this time of peril our country needs the services of the children as well as 
the adults; and in the days to come she will need still more the honest hearts and 
strong and steady hands of men and women who today are school children. 

Therefore I ask, and urge, that each school become a Red Cross Auxiliary, 
thus making every pupil a Junior Member. It ts a privilege, no less than a duty, 
for the children to help bear the burdens of the momentous hours of America’s 
trial, and in the days of her gratitude for final victory to rejoice that they have 
helped to preserve her as the home of Liberty. 


~ Faithfully yours m-Christ, 


J. Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 








Through its Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, the Archdiocese 
of New York sent over $222,000.00 to 
foreign missions during the past 
year. The directors of the Society 
are to be congratulated on their effi- 
ciency and the people of the arch- 
diocese for their generosity in raising 
“the largest contribution ever offered 
by a single diocese to the cause of 
the missions.” 


MARYKNOLL LAND. 


Total area at Maryknoll, 4,450,000 ft. 
Sold up to Feb. 1, 1918, 2,722,316 “ 
For sale at 1 cent a foot, 1,727,684 “ 


VENARD LAND. 
Total are at The Vénard, 6,000,000 ft. 
Sold up to Feb. 1,1918, 1, 1,140,318 “ 
For sale at % cent a foot, 4,859,850 “ 


Acknowledgments Requested: 


Received from J. C., $5. 

Received from Mrs. F. R., $1 in 
thanksgiving for favor received 
through intercession of St. An- 
thony. 

To both the above benefactors 
we would say that copy goes to 
press a month in advance of pub- 
lication, and it was therefore im- 
possible to print these acknowl- 
edgments in the issues named in 
their requests. 


A Recent “Big Four.” 


1. Please accept this check for 
$100 as a Christmas gift to your 
Society. (New York City). 

2. Please add this $100 to St. 
Joseph’s Burse in_ thanksgiving 
for a favor received. (New York 
City). 

3. This is a gift ($100) to aid 
you in your good work. It is my 
earnest prayer that God will give 
a blessed and happy year to you 
and all associated with you. (Dor- 
chester, Mass.) 

4. The enclosed $100 is an of- 
fering for two. Perpetual Mem- 
berships in the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society: one for my uncle, 
late pastor of , the other 
for my mother who died recently 
in Ireland. (Worcester, Mass.) 


A WORTH-WHILE BOOK. 


Very Rev. Charlies Hyacinth McKenna, 
O.P. By Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M. 

This Life of “a great man, a zealous 
apostle, a genial companion,” is ably 
and attractively presented by one who 
knew him well and had the opportunity 
to gather many and important facts. 
Fr. O’Daniel’s work is authentic, inter- 
esting, and polished. The reading of 
it will give pleasure and inspiration, 
above all to those who share, like Fr. 
McKenna, in the Priesthood of Christ. 


For God and Country. 


| poo your Liberty Bond bind 
pagan souls to God through 
the labors of the missioner it will 
help to educate. Those Bonds 
which were originally bought to 
make democracy secure can be de- 
voted to no nobler or more merit- 
orius work than that of making 
the world safe also for Catholic- 
ity. 

y am sending a Liberty Bond for a 
Perpetual Membership in your Society. 
(Manchester, N. H.) 


I will send you a little Liberty Bond 
next June, when it is paid for, “nothing 
down -and a dollar a week.” (Dor- 
chester, Mass.) 


I trust this Liberty Bond ($100) will 
prove acceptable and useful. Best 
wishes for the success of your work. 


This Liberty Bond: ($100) is to pay 
for a Perpetual Membership for my 
mother, who died this year. I should 
like THe FLetp Arar sent to some 
missioner. (So. Boston, Mass.) 


My father asked me to send you the 
enclosed Bond ($100) to be used for 
the benefit of your work in any way 
that you see fit. (Coldwater, Mich.) 


T am enclosing a $50 Liberty Bond 
of the first issue. I wish I could send 
more but as I work hard for a living 
this is all I can afford. (New York 


City.) 


This Liberty Bond is in memory of 
my father, mother, and brother. I 
want them to have a share in your 
foreign mission work. Please pray 


for the repose of their souls. (Boston, 


Mass.) 


I saw the room-furnishing plan in 
Tue Fiecp Arar and decided to fur- 
nish two rooms; one in memory of my 
deceased brother, the other for a dear 
departed friend. I enclose a Liberty 
Bond for $100. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 








The CATHOLIC SOLDIER and SAILOR 
needs your help 
The Chaplains’ Hid Association 


supplies prayer books and devotional articles 
to our Catholic men in Army and Navy. 


Address: 605 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Honorary President— 
His Eminence JOHN CARDINAL FARLEY 
President— 
JOHN J. Burke, C.S. P. 












































The Missionary 


AS SPOKESMAN OF 


The Catholic Missionary Union 


AIMS AT 


Converting America 


To the One True Church of Christ 
Your subscription to The Missionary will help 


—to make possible the giving of non-Catholic lectures, and the distribution of Catholic 
iterature in those regions of the country where Catholics are few and where prejudice 


ig rife. 


—to make many a poor missionary bless you and yours for rendering possible his works 
of zeal and providing him with the necessaries of life. 
—to maintain the Apostolic Mission House where priests are trained to give missions to 
your non-Catholic neighbors. 
—to keep you and your household in touch with the work of conversion which is going on 
m America, and imbued with that missionary spirit which will bless a hundredfold every 
home into which it is infused. 


Will you do your part? 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year. Club-rate with The Field Afar, $2.25. 
A beautiful premium will be sent on receipt of subscription. 
ADDRESS 


The Missionary 


THE APOSTOLIC MISSION HOUSE 


Brookland Post Office 


Washington, D. C. 














‘“* Ha, ha, ha, 
You and me! 
Little Field Afar, 
How / love 
thee!” 























Maryknoll Seals for your let- 
ters sell for ten cents a dozen. 








CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
A monthly Magazine devoted to Home and Foreign 
Missions. Beautifully illustrated. 
Domestic, $1.00, Foreign $1.25 a Year. 
343 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Send for a FREE Sample Copy 








An Appeal for Unity in the Faith 
By Rev. JOHN PHELAN. 


Enlarged Edition Now Ready 

A Publication for Catholics and Non- 

Catholics. 

Highly endorsed by the Hierarchy and 

the Catholic Press. 

Price $1.50. 

The author desires that the Foreign 

Missions shall benefit largely by the 








profits from the sale of this book. 


Short Catechism ef Church History 


By RT. Rev. MsGr. J. H. OECHTERING, V.G. 


It contains two hundred questions with clear, brief 
answers. Price 25 cents. 


Orders sent to THE FIELD AFAR will benefit the 
.F. M.S. 








If you are interested in the spread of Catholic Liter- 
ature write fora Catalogue and a List of Good Books 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
The Paulist Fathers’ Publishing House 
120-122 West 6oth Street New York 


INSTITUTION SUPPLY CO. OF AMERICA 


Dress Goods--W oolens--W orsteds--Serges for 
Religious and Students--Cassimeres--Doeskia-- 
Jeans--Khaki Cloth, 


DIRECT FROM MILL TO YOU 
112 EAST 19th STREET NEW YORK. 














IMMACULATA BRAND RITUAL BRAND 
100 per cent pure Beeswax 60 per cent pure Beeswax 


Made Exclusively By 
Edward J. Knapp Candle Co. 
(A Catholic Firm) 


Syracuse, Ne ¥. 


THOS. J. FLYNN & CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Catholic Church Goods 
and Religious Articles 
The latest Catholic publications on hand 
62 and 64 ESSEX ST., BOSTON. 


Special Boston Agency for THE FELD AFAR and 
all publications of the C.F.M.S. of America 














Boston’s New Catholic Bookstore 
and Church Goods House 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Chureh, School, Convent, and Catholic Home 
MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN Co. 

17-19 Beach Street, Boston Telephone, 778 Oxford 


FALL RIVER PATRONS— 
TAKE NOTICE 
Mrs. Margaret Lowe 
Shoe Repairing—Modern Machinery 
Best Material 
Rubber Soling a Specialty 


363 So. Main St., Fall River, Mass. 














Washington Press 


JOHN D. O'CONNOR 
PRINTING 
242 DOVER STREET 


Boston, Mass. 











“OUR SUNDAY VISITOR” 
Do You Receive It? 


The most popular, the cheapest, 
the most widely circulated Catho- 
lic weekly in the world. 

Besides getting a real, live paper 
$2 times for 50 cts., you enable its 


publishers to help Maryknoll to 
the extent of at least $1,000 a year. 
Address: 


Huntington, Indiana. 












































Address: 


We need twelve new subscribers a 
day to make us feel that we are not 
going backward. May we look for a 
few from you some day next week? 


1809 SAINT JOSEPH’S 1917 


EMMITSBURG MARYLAND 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Saint Vincent de Paul. 

College. Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of Maryland with power to confer degrees 

College and Academy. Registered by the University 
of the State of New York and the State Board of 
Education of Pennsylvania and Louisiana. Course 
in Pedagogy registered by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Academy. A Standard High School (full college 
preparatory grade). Grammar and Primary Depart- 
ment. Free Catalogue. 





THE FIELD AFAR 


THE MARTYR OF FUTUNA 


Blessed Peter Chanel, S.M., first martyr of Oceania 


Adapted from the French by Florence Gilmore 


‘This is our latest book. 


‘ Have you read it? 


“Have your friends read it? 


“This simple life of Blessed Peter Chanel will do much to 
arouse enthusiasm for foreign missions, and will, we trust, lead 
many an American youth to labor in the ‘ field afar.’ 

“ The Martyr of Futuna was at first a parish priest of Crozet. 
a little village near Geneva in the Jura mountains. 

Feeling the call of the missions, he left for Oceania in 1836, and 
in a brief ministry of three years, won, after incredible hardships, 


the crown of martyrdom in the little island of Futuna. .... 
island today is entirely Catholic 


The 
The blood of Blessed 


Chanel has indeed been the seed of many fervent Christians.” 


—Catholic World. 


Olive cloth, gold stamping, 208 pp. 16 illustrations. Postpaid, $1. 


OFFICE, 


IN NEW YORK 
On Riverside Drive 


Overlooking the Hudson 
At One Hundred end Fortieth Street 


Academy of the Holy Child 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Conducted by “ of the Holy Child 
esus 
Resident and day pupils accepted 

Four years’ academic course, prepara- 
tory for College. 

The New York Regents’ Diploma is 
given at the end of the course. 

Boys under twelve years of age re- 
ceived as day-scholars only. For par- 
ticulars apply to the 

MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


CITY 





Six hundred Masses are offered 
yearly for our Associate Members, 
living or dead. Every subscriber to 
The Field Afar will be henceforward 
a member of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of Maryknoll. 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters. 
An ideal Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. College and Normal Pre- 
paratory Courses. Commercial and 
Grammar Departments, Art, 
Elocution, etc., in charge of Specialists. 
Excellent Charming environ- 

ment. 


The 





Music, 
Location. 
Daughter 


School for Your 


A new edition of our very popular 


THOUGHTS FROM MODERN MAR- 
TYRS 


This little book contains interesting 
and stimulating selections from the let- 
ters of three lovable young martyrs of 
the last century, together with short 
sketches of their lives. 

Attractively bound in martyr red with 
gold stamping. 112 pages. 3 tllustratiens. 


Price: 40 cents postpaid. 





An index-finger pointing at this 
paragraph is the signal that your sub- 
scription has now expired. We hope 
that you will renew at your earliest 
convenience. If you cannot see your 
way to continue on our list please 
notify us immediately. 


MARYKNOLL, 


OSSINING, N. %. 


It will be 


This is our legal title. 
appropriate in any Catholic’s will. 


How to Execute Wour Own Will. 

Our Society, incorporated under 
the laws of New York State, will 
accept gifts, large or small, in 
money, stocks, or bonds, agreeing 
to pay to the donor for life a rea- 
sonable income from the same. 
Persons of comparatively small 
means will by this arrangement 
probably obtain a better income 
than at present, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will con- 
test. At the same time they will 
be furthering the cause of foreign 
missions. 

We invite correspondence on 
this subject and will gladly send 
further details. 

















